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The Bird of Alton. 


‘T'nere is found inscribed on the precipitous face of a cliff, ina 
side gulf, or gorge, in the Mississippi valley, near Alton, the figure 
of a gigantic bird, which is supposed to represent the condor. 
This figure is traced on a part of the cliff inaccessible to man, 
without resorting to some unusual means to reach such a height; 
and the wonder is, how the simple natives, who were ignorant of 
the use of the ladder, could reach such an eminence. Of this 
curious device, now obscured by time, the ancient tribes of the 
Hlinois had the following tradition : 

Many years ago, and long before the white man came to this 
continent, a huge and fierce bird lived in the Mississippi valley. 
He made his nest on the cliffs of the mountains, and flew down 
mto the plains and valleys, making a loud noise with his wings 
and carrying off children, as well as whole animals, in his enor- 
mous claws. There appeared to be but one family of these great 
birds, but they increased so fast, and spread such terror among the 
tribes, that the Illinois were at their wits end what todo. But it 
was the great male, or king of the nest, who caused the greatest 
alarm: every attempt to kill him had failed. He generally came 
at unexpected times, and flew off with his prey before they could 
come near enough to draw their arrows on him. 

One night, Alpeora, who had had a child carried away by this 
terrific bird, dreamed that at such a time, their great enemy would 
alight on a certain cliff, and that if he prepared his bow and arrow 
well, he could kill him from the opposite side of the gorge; but if 
he failed, the dream went on to warn him, that the enraged bird 
would fly down and eat him up, and all his family. As soon as 
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he awoke, he determined to venture his life in the attempt, and 
immediately began to prepare for it. He took the longest and 
heaviest bow he had, and carefully examined and re-adjusted its 
sinewy string, and prepared an arrow with a long and sharp dart 
of the choicest flint. He filled his quiver with a supply of other 
darts; he painted his visage as if for war; he then belted on his 
forest accoutrements; he took his stone hatchet, pointed sharp at 
each end, and his heavy war club, as if he were going into battle; 
he ornamented his head with the honoret feathers of the war eagle, 
the proudest trophy of prowess known to the North American 
tribes. I*rom his shoulders and back descended fringes of dressed 
deer skin, ornamented with shining plates of mica. His baldric, 
or belt, confined various articles cs:ential in the chase. His leg- 
gings were trimmed with shells from the distant sea shores; and 
to the heel of each moccasin there was attached by a string, the 
skin of a polecat—an animal, which conscious of its peculiar 
mode of defence, never runs from us pursuer; and hence 1s 
adopted by ihe tribes as an emblem of bravery. 

‘Thus armed, Alpeora went out at the earliest glimpse of morn- 
ing ; and as he walked towards the defile of the gorge, which had 
been pictured to his fancy in his dream, he recited his war-song 
with all the fervor he could have used had he been marching 
against a human toe. 


My enemy—my enemy FT will kill, 


Though he alight on the highest rock sublime, 
And waft his swiftest wing ; 

Thongh lightning from his restless eye-balls flash, 
And every talon be an adder’s sting, 

My cnemy—my enemy, ! will ixill. 


N ingra Nissah! 


Great Spirit—God—Ovwaneo sublime! 

Task no power to war with human kin, 
Or steal on siecping foe ; 

But give my arrow power the monster’s heart to find, 
And lay him low,— 

And thus avenge my loss, my country, and my woe. 


Ninga Nissah! 
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While it was yet scarcely light enough to see, he concealed him- 
self in a small clump of bushes opposite the bald face of the cliff, 
where his dream told him the bird would alight. He waited with 
great impatience. He looked around to sce that all his implements 
were inorder; he then took a small piece of root from his pouch, 
which is supposed to give courage to warriors, and put it in his 
mouth. The first dim and soft upshoots of light began to be 
visible in the east, and foretold the rising sun, as he finished chew- 
ing the sacred stimulant, when he heard the sound of wings, and 
turning his eye upward, he saw the bird passing directly over his 
nead towards the cliff. He alighted within range of his arrow. 
For a moment, tremor passed over his nerves. A gigantic figure, 
with folded wings, which were ample enough to cover his entire 
iodge, sat before him. His claws and bills were enormous. His 
eyes glanced out fire. ‘The very concussion of his wings upon the 
air seemed like low pealing thunder. 

But Alpeora rallied. Ina few moments he drew up his massive 
bow, and with the aid of his knee, knotched the string ; and taking 
his choicest arrow, drew it up with all the strength and energy of 
a practised hunter, and aiming at the bird’s heart, uttered the ex- 
clamation, e-oh ! and cast his life on the issue. Success crowned 
the shot. ‘The stillness and serenity of the air favored the passage 
of his arrow. A true aim, and a desperate strength, united to the 
comparative shortness of the distance, gave him the victory. The 
bird fell bleeding and fluttering at the foot of the cliff; but before 
he would venture within the range of its expiring power, he des- 
patched three additional arrows, 
After this, the cendor left the Mississippi valley, and has never 
since appeared. Alpeora availed himself of a fallen pine, and 
some bark ropes, to ascend the face of the cliff and draw the figure 
of his victory on a part of the rock quite out of common reach, so 
that his exploit might appear to his countrymen, and to all after 


which completed his triumph 


times, the more wonderful. ALHALLA, 
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ENIGMA, 


I come, I come, at the potent call 

Of a magic spirit of bower and hall ; 

T come when the thronging fairies rise, 

To fix the thoughts in a thousand dyes ; 

To arrest the progress of time and death, 

And challenge the icy conqueror’s breath ; 

To say to absence, nv spell is thine, 

To youth and beauty, there’s no decline! 

Proud England, the queen of the earth and sea, 
Were a sad lonely island, if ’twere not for me ; 
While Columbia’s banner might flutter in vain, 

If I were not near it, her cause to sustain. 

Jack Tar, in his innoceace, views me with pride ; 
With the hand ef proud beauty I’m often allied ! 
When others are teasing, to me she will turn ; 

I hide the warm blushes that ardently burn. 

At the school of the dame in old times I] appeared, 
But now our young misses are diff’rently rear’d. 

In summer you’ll meet me on sea and on land ; 

On the bosom of Ocean my beauties expand. 

In the parlor ['m stared at—oft help a flirtation,— 
Have caused ina savage’s heart, palpitation. 

Tho’ in loftiest circles no welcome I lack, 

On the table of rich men I oft turn my back. 

The poet will praise me, the painter will buy, 
Tho’ his wardrobe be bare, and his cupboard be dry. 
Come, tell me my name, and who knows but one day, 
To your very kind face I'l a compliment pay. 


R. M. 





¥F. 
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Translated for the American Eagle, from the German, 


BY KARL ULRICH. 





Tne Fox anp THE Stork. 

“ Relate to me something of the foreign lands thou hast seen,” 
asked a fox of a well-travelled Stork. Whereupon, the Stork 
began to describe all the lakes, and all the fresh meadows, where 
he had found the fattest worms, and the most agreeably tasted 
frogs. 

Were you ever in Paris, Sir? Where did you dine the most 
sumptuously ? Where did you find the best wines according to 
your taste ? 





ASsop AND THE Ass. 
The Ass begged sop that the next time he brought him into 
a story, or fable, that he would make him say something sensible, 
witty, and apropos. 
“ Something witty and sensible,” replied A’sop; “of what use 
would that be, people would call you the teacher, and me the ass.” 





Tue Lion with THe Ass. 

_ As Zsop’s Lion was travelling with an Ass through the forest, 
because this beast with his fearful voice could help him to hunt, 
a conceited crow called out froma tree-top, “a fine companion, 
truly! ain’t you ashamed to travel along with an Ass?” “Whom 
I choose to use,” replied the Lion, “Ican easily raise by my patron- 
age.” 

So think all the great when they extend favor to an inferior, 


Tne Ass wit THE Lion. 

As the Ass was travelling with A¢sop’s Lion, because the latter 
would use him as a hunting horn, another Ass of his acquain- 
tance met him, and called out, “good day, brother ;” “insolent 
wretch,” was the answer. 

“ And wherefore,” replied the other Ass. “ Are you, because 
you travel with a Lion, better than J—anything but an Ass ? 
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A Visit to the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 
(Continued. ) 


‘Tus would have been utterly impossible with the rapid pace 
at which we walked, even if | had been disposed so to employ 
myself, which [ certainly was not, having as much as I could do 
to keep my footing along the pathway, which soon became ex- 
ceedingly rough and difficult; leading,in some places, over a long 
succession of heaps of angular stones ; in others, along the verge 
of precipices of twenty or thirty feet. In some places we dis- 
eovered that deep, dark, and bottomless pits were close beside our 
pathway on either hand, into which a single false step might irre- 
vocably precipitate us. Into these, stones were thrown by the 
guides, which seemed to reverberate from side to side, until the 
sound was lost in the immense depths below, with no returning 
echo to announce its arrival at any final resting place. In one 
instance the path led by a narrow foot bridge, actually across one 
of these fearful gulfs, into which I shuddered to look down as J 
passed. Allthe way the level of the path ts constantly changing ; 
sometimes it is a rough and difficult ascent, often a sudden and 
abrupt descent. Many of these places would be absolutely inac- 
cessible to ladies, but for the guides, or gentlemen, clambering up 
first, and lending a hand on either side. Sometimes a precipice 
oecurs of fifteen or twenty feet, which can be passed only by 
means of ladders, pitched almost perpendicularly ; and, by far the 
worst of all, is creeping up and down these ticklish ladders; for, 
in that, we can have no assistance. Il assure you, we ladies dis- 
played the organ of cautiousness, well developed, in our slow and 
careful progress up these heights, for we could not shut our eyes 
io the fact, that if an unlucky hitch of the garments should take 
place, and we should lose our footing in consequence, a deep rocky 
basin, or watery reservoir, on one one hand or the other, was the 
only receptacle awaiting us in the fall. In leaving the head o 
foot of the ladder, we found it necessary always to look carefully 
about us, before choosing our landing place on terra firma. 
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And here let me say, the guides were always very attentive to 
give us advice or assistance, in every place of difficulty, and we 
were always duly warned on approaching pits or precipices, so 
that no one need to incur any danger, unless through perfect reck- 
lessness. 

During all the way I have been trying to describe, the roof and 
sides of the Cave presented almost every diversified appearance, 
except that of the perpendicular walls and vaulted domes, which 
constitute the interest of the main cave, and some of its branches. 
‘The roof in all this branch, until we arrive at the rivers, is seldom 
so high that a tall man cannot reach it with his hand. Sometimes 
it is alow, wide arch, under the centre of which it is necessary to 
walk, toavoid a contact with the roof. In one place we passed 
along a narrow labyrinthine way, just large enough for one per- 
son, which seemed to be let down about three feet into the hori- 
zontal rock, which here constitutes the floor of the Cave. Over 
this winding way, as it is cailed, the roof hangs so low, that 
although warned by the guides, [ found myself brought up several 
times, rather suddenly, by an unexpected salute from above. 
Often, as you pass along, you see openings in the sides, some on a 
level with the floor, some higher up, and some which look so much 
like a continuation of the way you are pursuing, thai if left to 
yourself you would be puzzled to know which to choose. Many 
of these branches of a branch the guides have explored, but visi- 
tors seldom undertake more than to thread a few of the main 
branches. It is the frequent recurrence of these ofi-sets, which 
seem to run in and out of each other, in an exceedingly labyrin- 
thine fashion, that constitutes the danger of venturing into the 
Cave without a guide already familiar with the main direction of 
any particular branch. ‘The whole scene, in fact, seemed to me, 
not a cave, but an inextricable network of caves, with no percep- 
tible clue to guide the wanderer who should become involved in 
its interminable windings. JI caught myself looking up with a 
feeling of respect to the guides, for knowing so well how to go 
when I saw no clue by which to direct themselves. 

After a progress of between three and four miles, we began te 
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be aware of our approach to the rivers, by the sound of trickling 
and falling water, and the wetness of our pathway; our progress 
along which, became something like fording a shallow brook, by 
stepping from stone to stone. All my care did not prevent my 
dipping my feet in, frequently over shoe top. Sometimes we 
walked a considerable distance upon a sand bank, the wetness of 
which, showed that it had been lately, or soon would be, under 
water. In some places the water descends from the roof in smal! 
cascades ; in others, it trickles along the floor in grooves, or nar- 
row channels, to the rivers near. 

In short, for the distance of perhaps two miles in this part of the 
Cave, the rock and water divide the empire between them, and it 
was here I felt the only sensation of chilliness and humidity, after 
passing from the entrance. 

At length, the first river—the Styx, as the guides called it— 
burst upon our sight, with a light skiff floating upon its sombre 
looking tide. ‘This soon collected all our party together, and 
brought us to a halt. A consultation was held as to the expedi- 
ency of crossing the river that day, and keeping on six or sevelr 
miles further to Cleveland’s cabinet, a part of the Cave which 
alone, we were assured, would amply repay us for all our toil. To 
explain our hesitation here, you must know there are three rivers, 
with an interval of a quarter of a mile between each. 'The Styx 
and Lethe, as they are called, are about the same distance across, 
and can be navigated at all times without difficulty ; but over the 
Jordan, which is three times the extent of the others, the roof of 
the Cave, though in some places springing to the height of fiftv or 
sixty feet, in others, descends to within three feet of the surface of 
the water. This, at the ordinary stage of the water, leaves so 
small an interval, that passengers in the boat have to bow their 
heads in passing, in order to escape a contact with the unyielding 
rock. After heavy rains these rivers rise rapidly, and might thus 
cut off a party who might rashly venture across them ata tims 
when this rapid rise was taking place. This was what caused 
our hesitation. 'The guides said it would not do to cross them, as 
the rivers were now on the rise, and the proprietors of the Cave 
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had positively forbidden them to make the attempt that day. 
Here was a disappointment. If we did not cross that day, as the 
rivers when once risen were several days in subsiding, we should 
lose entirely our opportunity of visiting Cleveland’s cabinet, on 
some accounts the most curious and interesting part of the Cave. 
‘The gentlemen, after consulting awhile, and overcoming the oppo- 
sition of the guides, by some means best known to themselves, 
proposed to the ladies “to go ahead.” But the courage and enter- 
prise of two of them here failed, and it was agreed that one of the 
guides, and one of the gentlemen who had joined our party at the 
hotel, and had visited Cleveland’s cabinet the day before, should 
return with the two ladies, leaving the rest of us, four ladies and 
four gentlemen, to pursue our way, and dare whatever new dan- 
gers and fatigues might arise. 


(To be continued.) 


EGYPTIHIA. 
No. 3. 
PAINTING. 

Tue Egyptians were acquainted with this art earlicr than the 
Greeks. Sketching, or designing, among them was very common 
at quite an early age. Originally, the art was chiefly temple- 
painting; and we must distinguish between that which is found 
upon the walls of edifices, and that upon mummy papyrus, or 
rolls. Painting remained very imperfect in Egypt, as did the 
plastic arts in general. The artists applied their colors in uniform 
tints, without shade or contrast. Some paintings found in Egypt 
seem to be an exception to this remark; but they probably were 
executed in the times of the Ptolemies by Grecian artists. 

Egyptian painting seldom, if ever, attempts more than an out- 
line of the object as seen in profile, such as would be obtained by 


its shadow. ‘'T’'o this rude, but always well-proportioned draught, 


colorsare applied simply, and without mixing or blending, or the 
6 
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the outline was firmly traced in black; and lastly, the flat colors 
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mixed up with a gummy liquid, viz: white, black, red, blue, vel- 
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ing, vegetable, or at least, freq 
irom which we derive the facts, are the painted shrouds, or cases 
of mummies, and the sill more perfect examples on the walls of 
the tombs. It can furnish no evidence of cir gt experi- 
enee, or practice, that these paintings sull retain their colors fresh 
clear. ‘The circumstance merely shows the aridity of the 
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chiefly, however, on the external arrangements. According to the 


latitude of the situation, buildings will be contrived to admit, or 
lude, the sun, to give shelter from biting cold, or to secure 
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All these, however, will not 
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The materials employed in architecture have influenc od 
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science, ‘Lhe choice of material, in the first instance, is deter- 


mined by the resourees of the particular country: but the ar- 


Is must be, in some measure, determined 


rangement of the materia 
\ laws which are universal, and ever which taste and ingenuity 
Cait GxXCrti brut little control Since a mass ot sione 1S heavier inall 
positions. and weaker in most positions than timber of equal 
mensions, itis obvious the whole strueture. that is. the svstem 


he other material 


ecture, will be modified as the one or 
is employed. in wooden erections, the supporting members may 
ch fewer, and less massive, than in structures of stone; 
because, nthe former, the horizontal, or supported parts, are both 
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ition of effect and beauty, new combinations would be 
attempted, which approached to one or thie other of these leading 
divisions. must, however, be obvious that the field of these 
xperiments 1s narrowed by the very principles on which they 
would be first suggested. tn the art we are now considering, the 
human agent has less power over the meriness of matter than in 

other Jim tritiation comes ii contact with reality at every 


The Egyptians, in their most celebrated works of this art, seem 
to have intended to awaken ithe wonder of the latest posterity, 
rather than to gratify the taste of the connoisseur. ‘Their most 
famous structure was the labyrinth of extraordinary extent, situ- 
ated near the lake Mepis, the work of twelve Egyptian kings. 
Their pyramids and obelisks too, which were probably designed 


Soth for monumental erections, and for display, are ever remarlr- 
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AD. Thoughts on Atheis. 


able for grandeur and solidity. The temples of the Egyptians 
should be noticed as among their remarkable structures. One of 
the most ancient and celebrated, is the Memnonium at 'Thebes 
It is represented as being 200 feet wide, and COU feet long, with an 
extensive propyleon, of which about 200 feet are still observed. 
In this, is a colossal statue of Osymandyas, which is sometimes 
confounded with the vocal statue of Memnon, but must be distin- 
guished from it. Another celebrated temple, called the finest in 
Kieypt, is that at Denderah; this, however, belongs to a later 
period, being ascribed by Belzoni to the age of the first Ptolemy. 
Monolithal temples are mentioned among the HKgyptian struc- 
tures. One of great size, and consisting of a single mass of stone, 
is described by Herodotus as having been hewn out of the solid 
rock, and transported from Elephantis to Sais, and placed neat 
the temple of Neith, which was itself another very celebrated 
edifice. 
CHEOPS. 
(Te be continued.3 


Thoughis suggested while reflecting on the Inconsistency of 
Atheists. 


‘The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 


Harden’d, licentious men, would fain rejoice 

To strike him out of being whom they hate, 

If possible—for they the judgment dread ; 
Tremble, the holy God to see, - 
And tear and quake their righteous Judge to meet.”? 


os 
-_ 


That there’s a God all nature’s works declare, 
Mortals look round and see him everywhere ; 

Lift up your eyes, and view the scene on high, 
Behold those splendid orbs that deck the sky, 

The brilliant sun, the moon, and starry train, 

A God of might and matchless skill prociaim. 
What more the being of a God can prove, 

Than those bright lamps that shine so fair above ? 
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Behold! his face on al! his hands have done, 


Is brightly stamped, and shine as clear as noon. 


Lo! in the vast and wondrous comet,—see 
What wisdom, power, and ingenuity 

Is there displayed—Supreme Divinity ! 
Himself alone could such a flame create, 
3alance its body, and uphold its weight, 
So many thousand years since it revolved 
In turn, round this and every upper world. 
Surpassing marvellous, and surpassing thought, 
How that grand inconceivable is wrought ; 

Not all the wisest men of time and skill, 

The secret of that blazing star can tell, 

Nor all the men of genius on the earth, 
Explain the mystery of its wondrous birth. 


View that bright body, which with millions stand, 
Robed with sublimities gloriously grand ; 
Making confession of a supreme power 

In their creation—and with awe adore 

The God of Nature, ‘* singing as they shine,”’ | 
With silent eloquence, “ the Hand Divine ;” 
And not the daring Atheist’s cursed creed, 
Which, alas! is wilful ignorance indeed : 
Infernal doctrine—and to hell will lead. 

Not that infernals more than men believe 

There is no God, but devils men deceive, 

And men of Belial this dread lie receive, 
Kmploy’d by Satan to delude mankind, 

Whose subtlety awhile poor mortals blind, 

Oft sears the conscience of the youthful mind ; 
Leading them in the baneful road to hell, 
Through flattering paths, and flowery hill and dell, 
Till the Almighty turns their hearts by grace, 
Or—death sweeps them to the appointed place 
For unbelievers ; where, alas ! forever, 

The dread worm, Conscience, burns their souls like fire, 


And look’d for judgment makes them quake and shiver. 
(Concluded in our next.) 
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‘ Be tender with thy mother—words unkind, 

Or light neglect from thee, will give a pang 

'o that fond bosom, where thou art enshrin’d 

In love unutterable, more than fang 

Of venom’d serpent :—wound not her strong trust, 


\s thou wouldst hope for peace when she isin the dust!" 
meverai years have elapsed, and she who formerly was a heip- 
iCSs Injant, may now be seen skimming lightly oer the flowery 


“wh. with ali the blitheness and vivacity of nature. Her cheek: 
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V4 Time and its Chances. 


faint golden mellowness, like a “ guardian angel,” kneeling beside 


her mother’s grave, strewing the hallowed spot with Spring’s 


choicest blossoms, and thus addressing her who was mouldering 


in the dust: “Oh! if thy happy spirit was but here, f would find 
sweet employ, ever through thy remaining days, to be to thee as 
faithful as thou hast been to me. ‘Thou wast snatched from my 
side, by the arch-enemy when I was surrounded by the follies of 
this world; when I was engrossed by Earth’s pleasures. Oh! may 
I ne’er forget, whatever be my grief, or what my joy, the unmea- 
sured, uinextinguishable debt 1 owe thy love.” Then again, as 
the solt summer zephyrs seemed to breathe a relief to her aching 
heart, and they swept gently by, fanning from off her pallid 
cheeks the raven tresses which hung in rich profusion round 


her: she thus addressed them :— 


‘* Harp of the answering strings! thou com’st to bring 
Voices, sweet voices, to my ear once more ; 

From land afar thou’rt come, wild wind, to sing 
Of things which come and go, but come no more. 


Thou comest in our lonely hearts to dwell 


A moment, then to fly forevermore ! 


Voice of the bounding air! once more, once mors, 
Waft round me some faint dream of days whose light ts o’er.” 
’ ha) 


Then turning her head, and as her eye resteth upon the marble 
monument which marked that loved one’s resting-place, would 
say :-— hou resteth here, wrapt in thecold embrace of death, yet 
thy happy spirit hath leftits tenement of clay, and winged its flight 
io the merey-seat of Christ; far beyond where the ciouds mingle 
their azure and golden rays, or where the threatening clouds burst, 
and descend upon us in refreshing showers, which causeth the de- 
licate blossoms again to raise their drooping heads, as if in grate- 
ful acknowledgment. Methinks I see thee e’en now, my mother, 
with thy sweet placid features, sitting on a throne of glay, sur- 
rounded by the glorious light of thy Heavenly Father, and playing 
on a tich-toned lyre, which appeareth to watt sweet music to my 
sick soul as [ faney thy felicity.” After a while reflecting, and 
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finding that all she held dear had passed away, she would burst 
into aflood of bitter tears; yet quickly would she dash them aside, 
when she thought it was murmuring against the will of Provi- 
dence. ‘Time flies rapidly on his ceaseless wing! A number of 
years have elapsed, and she, who formerly might be seen tripping 
gaily on “the light fantastic toe,’ is, with her little farnily, sur- 
rounding the cheerful fireside, while the happy partner of her 
days is relating some events of his life. Her features still bear 
marks of that beauty, for which, in her youth, she was so much 
admired; yet Care hath imprinted himself upon her countenance. 
Again hath 'Time, unrelenting Time, dashed many years into utter 
oblivion. And, inexorable Change, why wrought thou so great 
an alteration? All things are changed. And she, who it scems 
but yesterday was in the meridian of her lifetime, is supported 
by her noble, manly son, upon whose arm she leancth; who, like 
a faithful servant, performs the weckly office of leading his mother 
io God’s holy sanctuary, to commune with her Maker. One, 
two, three sabbaths have winged away, and hicr seat in God’s 
holy temple is vacant. So unusual is her absence, that it is ob- 
served by many; for her benignant smile, and the expression of 
happiness ana contentment, which seemeth to reign predominant 
oer her features, gained her numerous friends. As I said before, 
her absence was so unusual, it was thought that her extreme old 
age rendered her too fecble to attend; therefore, several of her 
friends called to discover the cause. And, although they expected 
to find her ill, yet as they entered, and a death-like silence per- 
vaded the dwelling, they could not forbear shuddering, as they 
wended their way noisclessly to her sick chambér, and beheld her 
pale and emaciated form. Her sunken cheeks, compressed lips, 
and wildly-glancing eyes, showed, alas! too plainiy, that Death, 
cold Death, had marked her for hisown. fe wight be seen in all 
his terror, hovering o’er her sick couch, holding in his ire grasp 
an hour glass; and as the countless sands descended, he scaled 
the lock of silence. And all was oer; without a murmur, and 
without a groan, she bowed submissiveiy to the will of God: and 


in her latest moments, with 2 look of holy resignation pictured oe: 
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her features, she said, “'Thy will, not mine, be done.” She is 

consigned to the silent tomb; her body returns to the dust from 

Whence it proceeded ; but whither hath her spirit flown? Hath 
it gone to the land, where evil spirits reside, where Sin rides aloft 
i his pride? Ah, no! but seraphs, bright seraphs, messengers of 
God’s love, with heavenly minstrelsy, wing her happy spirit to the 
land of bliss; where, seated on a throne of glory, hymns of joy 


aud gladness float upon the air. 


“She died—and it was well! 
Death gave what life might never know, 
"Iwas no sad scene of fear?and woe, 

A light celestial fell 
Around her couch, revealing 
Looks and smiles of truest feeling. 


She died—and it was well! 
Lonely no more she walks ’mid Eden’s bloom, 
A bright band parts to give the loved one room.. 
Broken the chain—the spell, 
W hich bound her to a weary, struggling life, 
A. home of care, a world of pain and strife.” 


And such is Change. I made you acquainted with her in her 


— We 
./ 


infaney; then the blooming rosebud, and expanding into the blush- 
ing rose; approaching the meridian of life; then mature age; 
when she totters to the grave. “ Change ts the first law of nature,” 
—aye, “the last law, the beginning, and the end, omnipresent, 
Where can we look? Where have our footsteps 


perpetual.” 
What land, either foreign or domestic, but what hath 


been led? 
seen and felt the effect of change? And I must leave thee, for 


o’er me, too, a change is stealing. Lor “Change is inexorable.” 


Then, fare thee well! 
ISIDORE. 
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The Elopement. 


The bells are chiming the matin hour, 
A warning which tells of fear, 

F’en while I sing within thy bower, 
Dark danger is hovering near. 


Ah! bid adieu to thy castle home, 
}’or a life on the crested sea, 

Thy lover’s heart, though formed to roam, 
Will be true, ladie-love, to thee. 


Thou shalt be queen of our rover bark, 
Thy look shalt be the command, 
And thy voice shalt be the mandate 
Of the bold and lawless band. 


Thou know’st that daring deeds are mine, 
And a heart of bold endeavor ; 

A palace above the wave is thine, 
And love for thy slave forever. 


—_ 


J ama pirate! and my heart 
Is filled with unrelenting hate ; 
Deep and dark as yon black cloud, 
So like an omen of my fate, 


Within that cloud there isa star, 
The lightning’s flashing beam ; 

One sunny spot in its dark breast, 
One dear and Jove-lit dream. 


To thee is yet within my heart 
One holy shrine for love ; 

Narrow and small though it may be, 
It shelters thee, my dove. 
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‘That haliowed shrine is all thine own, 
its beams around thee play, 

And one sweet smile of thy dark eyes, 
Could turn its night to day. 


A. happy life is mine, my love, 
‘iy pleasure is to dare, 

And you will be the bride of one 
‘That mocks at trembling fear. 


Al! bid adieu to thy castle home, 
ior a life on the ocean free ; 

‘Thy lover’s heart, though formed to roam, 
Will be true, ladie-love, to thee. 


Did you ever see a fairy dance, 
Within the bells of lily sweet ! 

in its chalice a dew-drop shaken, 
Was the music for fairy feet ? 


Such a voice was borne on the scented air, 
The song of the fair Elodie ; 

Soft and low, fell the voice on an ear, 
Which listed, wrapt to the melody. 


Ah! call me not from my father dear, 
Whose life is blent with mine ; 

And our home ’mid the orange boughs, 
Yor a fearful life like thine. 


Why did’st thou win my trusting heart, 
i'rom my home so noble and dear? 

For many knights in the lists to-night, 
My colors would proudly bear. 


‘he clouds are lightning, haste away $ 
My heart is wrung to-night ; 

fiadonna! thou who see’st the strife, 
Watch o’er him in his flight. 
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I cannot go! I cannot stay ! 
Heart, still thy throbbings wild ! 


Ah! could they reach my father’s ear, 
Could he forgive his .uild? 


Ah! I must go! farewell, my home! 
Aud the hearts to memory dear ; 

On the ocean rove ! in the sighing winds, 
My own will fancy thou art near. 


A light touch drew the silken ends 
Of a ladder swung from the tower ; 
A trembling hand, and throbbing heart, 
Chains the lover within the bower. 


Farewell ! farewell! my favorite bower, 
Thy leaves seem sighing in sorrow, 

Thy dew-drops will fali with my father’s tears, 
On the lonely dawning morrow. 


The oars are plied by silent hands, 
As the light bark shoots from the cave, 
While tears of joy on beauty’s lids 
Are brighter than the moon-lit wave. 
BEATRICE. 
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if the appearance of the foregoing lines is pleasant and agree- 
able to Editors and Subscribers, they will find a constant contri- 
butor in their friend and well-wisher. B. 





LA 


Beatrice, can you give us seme other parts of this? 
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“All that’s bright must Fade.” 


Yes, Us too true! the brightest things on earth are flecting as 


‘hey are fair: our dearest joys, our fondly cherished hopes, are 
cattered by the lightest breeze. Earth is too dull and grovelling 
io cherish long, aught that is pure and lovely; such things glad- 
den us but for a moment, with their peace and hope-inspiring 
smiles, and fling across ourminds but a transient sunbeam from 
that bright, that “better land.” ‘The fairest flower of Spring 
decks but for a few short hours its mother, Earth; and the rose’s 
rich bloom fades in a day. ‘The bright dew-drops of morning 


sparkle but a moment on the turf,--the noonday sunbeam glances 


across our path--and is gone; and “evening’s purple radiance” 
fades as we gaze, Childhood’s sunny smiles are quickly chased 
away by sorrow’s cloud, and age’s wrinkled brow. ‘The spark- 


ine eye is closed by death,— 


“With ruthless haste he binds 
The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 
Forever.” 
iis icy touch steals the rose’s tint from cheek and lip, ands ets 
ihe seal of silence o’er the laughing tone, and merry voice. 

The beauty and verdure of Spring soon pass away; and e’en 
while they lust, dark clouds often obscure the golden sunshine of 
its hours. Summoer’s rich beauties soon give place to “Autumn 
with her yellow hours.” "The forest trees are then stripped of their 
thi | and the azure blue of heaven’s erial arch is 


thick green folage, and 
hung with thin and fleeey clouds. Even Autumn’s gorgeous hues 
must yield to Winter’s blighting breath; but still “beauties are 
breathing everywhere;” the trees and turf sparkle, diamond-like, 
with the frost; while on our windows we fancy a thousand fairy- 
nes-—but the first glancing sunbeam dissipates them all. 


‘clear isicle glistening from the eaves ;——-we look again 
and a pure drop of water on the earth, tells us, that af foo shares 
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Yes, all that’s earthly must wither and dic; our joys and hopes 
ul are fleeting; our pleasures vanish as — 


bles: we reach our 
hand to grasp a treasure, and it is gone! But th ere as a hope that 
is not all a dream—the hope of life } crevices beyond the 


d the skies. 
There is a region of unclouded, eternal day, where all is bright, 
forever bright. ‘Then, though all our joys are transient here, 


though Affliction’s tyrant hand may weigh us down, let us not 
mourn when all that’s bright ¢o ws vanishes like morning dew; 
but strive te hve worthy of admittance into that bright land that 
sorrow ne’er invades. 
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Brief Notices of the Statuary and Paintings in the Capita 
- Washington. 


No. 1. 
VANDERLYN’s painting of the landing of Columbus, Is the last 
of the historical series which has been elevated to the seg o! 
the Rotunda. It possesses some good points, and its details are 


i 
QO 


cenerally excellent, as well as the grouping of the figures. But 
after these points have been remarked, the imagination returns to 
its first impression of general disappointment. Light ahd shadoyw 
are bestowed artistically, but not, we apprehend, with the | 
of Salvator Rosa. “ Light and Ando” said Henry Inman to 
the writer, when he had just got out of Jarvis’s studio, “alone 
make a picture!” Here are noble adjuncts in the landing on the 
island of Guanahana, and yet the observer stands gazing with too 


land 


strong an eflort to attempt to be pleased and satisfied. We appre- 
hend the figure of Columbus to be too theatrical in efiect and cos- 
tume, to satisfy our preconceived notions of the hardy, bold, and 
storm-beaten old “ sea-king,” who had so far outrun the enterprise 


Lp aa 
ofa bold age. ‘The minute labor of the pencil does not 


alwa iS 
appear to be hidden. However this may be, there is a singula 
error in the forest growth. Sustead of the palm, and other form 
of tropical vegetation, the receding shores, to the right of th: 
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fizure, resemble a close-matted oak and maple forest of New 
lungland,or New York. "This error does not apply to the plants on 
ihe sandy shore, at the immediate point of landing, which are in 
keeping with the natural history of the Antilles generally. The 
vold-greedy looks of the sailors here, are also highly characteristic’ 
and creditable to the artist. As a whole, the painting is susceptible 
of great Improvements, which we should be happy, as a friend te 
native talent, to see tried. Vanderlyn owes it to himself. 
APELLES. 
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New York, June; 15th, %847. ) 
Dear Srri— 

f send you the enclosed piece, which was composed by a young 
lady of eleven years of age, without the least assistance what- 
ever; if you see fit to publish it, do SO 5 and if not, there is noe 
harm done. Yours, truly, 


i{-——.. 
Hope. 


tiope! ’tis sweet to the fainting heart, 
And oft to thee will joy impart:, 
[lope, like a spirit hovers near, 

And wipes away the glistening tear. 


Hope! may this thy spirit cheer, 

\nd brighter make this world appear : 
May Hope on angel’s wings fly fast, 
And bear thee up until tlre last. 


tlope on! Hope ever! may Hope be thy stay, 

May thy fears be dispelled by Hope’s happier day ; 

When through life’s stormy ocean thou makest thy way, 
When thine eye groweth dim, and thy locks few and grey ; 


Hope! °tis sweet to the fearful heart, 
And may it to thee joy impart ; 
And when e’er alone in this world thou roam, 


Twill be joy to hope fer a happier home. 





Pucasaine 
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or, the Game of the Bowl 

Tus is the principal game of hazard among the northern 
tribes. It is played with thirteen pieces, hustled Wh a vessel, 
called onégum, which is a kind of wooden bowl. ‘They are 
represented, and named, as follows : 
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The pieces marked No. 1, in this cut, of which there are two, 
are called Ininewug, or men. ‘They are made tapering, or wedze- 
shaped in thickness, so as to make it possible, in throwing them, 
that they may stand on their base. Number 2 is called Gitshee 
Kenabik, er the Great Scrpent. It consists of two pieces, one of 
which is fin-tailed, or a waicr-scrpent, the other truneated, and is 
probably designed as terrestrial. ‘They are formed wedge-shaped, 
sa as to be capable of standing on their bases 
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has four dots. Number 2 is called Pugamagun, or the war chub. 
li has six marks on the handle, on the red side, and four radiating 
from the orifice of the club end; and four marks on the handle of 
the white side; and six radiating marks from the orifice on the 
club end, making ten on each side. Number 4 is called Keego, 
Which ts the generic hame fora fish. The four circular pieces of 
brass, slightly concave, with a flat surface on the apex, are called 
Ozawabika, "he three bird-shaped pieces, Sheshebwug, or 
ducks. 

All but the circular pieces are made out of a fine kind of bone. 
ne side of the piece is white, of the natural color of the bone, 
ayid polished, the other red, he brass pieces have the convex 
side bright, the coneave black. 'They are all shaken together, 
aud thrown out of the onagun, fas dice. "The term pugasaing 
denotes this act of throwing. It is the popular form of the verb. 
‘The tollowing rules govern the game : 

!. When the pieces are turned on the red side, and one of the 
finewugs stands upright on the bright side of one of the brass 
pieces, it counts 15S, 

2. When all the pieces tur red side up, and the Gitshee 
Kenabik with the tail stands on the bright side of the brass. 
piece, it counts 13s. 

3. When all turn up red, it eounts 58, whether the brass pieces 
be bright or black side up. 

4. When the Gitshee Kenabik and his associate, and the two 
lninewugs turn up white side, and the other pieces red, it counts 
5s, irrespective of the eomcave or convex position of the brass 
pieces, 

5. When all the pieces turn up white, it counts 38, whether the 
Ozawakibs be bright or black. 

6. When the Gitshee Kenabik and his associate tur up red, 
and the other white, it counts 38, the brass piece immaterial. 

7. When,one of the Ininewugs stands up, it counts 50, without 
regard to the position of ail the rest. 

8. When either of the Gitshee Kenabiks stands upright, i 
counts 40, irrespective of the position of the others, 
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% When all the pieces turn up white, exeepting“one, and the 
Ozawabiks dark, it counts 20, 

10, When all turn up red, except one, and the brass pieces 
bright, it counts 15, 

11. When the whole of the pieces turn up white, but one, witht 
the Ozawabiks bright, it counts 10. 

12. When a brass piece turns up dark, the two Gitshee Kena- 
biks and the two men red, and tlie remaining pieces white, it 
counts 8. 

13. When the brass piece turns up bright, the two Gitshee 
Ikenabiks and one of the men red, and all the rest white, it is 6. 

14. When the Gitshee Kenabik in chief, and one of the men 
turn up red, the Ozawébiks bright, and all the others white, 
it is 4, 

15. When both the Kenabiks, and both men, and the three 
ducks turn up red, the brass piece black, and either the Keego, 
or a duck white, it is 5. 

16. When all the pieces turi up red, but one of the Ininewugs, 
and the brass piece black, it counts 2. 

The limit of the game is stipulated. The parties throw up 
for the play. 

This game is very fascinating to some portions of the Indians. 
They stake at it their ornaments, weapons, clothing, canoes, 
horses, every thing in fact they possess; and have been known, 
it is said, to set up their wives and children, and even to forfeit 
their own liberty. Of such desperate stakes, T have seen no 
examples, nor do I think the game itself in common use. It is 
rather confined to certain persons, who hold the relative rank of 
camblers in Indian society—men who are not noted as hunters 
or warriors, or steady providers for their families. Among these 
dre persons who bear the term of Llenadizze-wug, that is, wan- 
derers about the country, braggadocios, or fops. Tt can hardly be 
classed with the popular games of amusement, by which skill 
and dexterity are acquired. [T have generally found the chiefs 
and graver men of the tribes, who encouraged the young men to 


play ball, and are sure to be present at the customary sports, to 
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witness, and sanction, and applaud them, speak lightly and 
disparaginely of this game of hazard. Yet, it cannot be denied, 
(hat some of the chiels, distinguished in war and the chase, at the 
west, can be referred to, as lending their example to its fascina- 
ing power. 

An analysis of this game, to show its arithmetical principles 
and powers, might be gone into; but it is no part of the present 
design to take up such considerations here, far less to pursue the 
comparison and extension of customs of this kind among the 
moder western tribes. It may be suflicient to say, from the 
foregoing rules, that there seems to be no wnté in the throw, and 
the count proceeds by decimals, for all numbers over 8. Doubt- 
less these rules are but a part of the whole series, known to 
experienced players. "They comprise, however, all that have 
been revealed to me. 


‘¢Gambling is not peculiar to our race, 
The Indian gambles with as fixed a face.” 
ONEOTA. 
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The Fourth of July. 


ir is on this memorably day that we celebrate the glorious 
iihiversary of our National Independence. 





Yes, on this day, 
sevelty years ago, our forefathers, after nobly defending their 
rizhts, declared themselves a free and independent nation-—free 
irom a monarch’s rule—a tyrant’s sway. "T'was then the heroic 
Washington stood in the height of his glory, surrounded by brave 
icon, Whose heroic spirits shouted liberty! “Independence now, 
vid independence forever.” But those noble hearts that once 
slowed with a patriotic fire, have long since ceased to beat, yet 
ihicir memories shall live immortal in the breast of every true 
American. ‘hen let us hail with joy this bright morn, “ that 
speaks our nation’s glory,” and wish long peace and prosperity to 
ihe “land of the brave, and the home of the free.” 
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From those little colonies, scattered widely along the Atlantic 
shore, have sprung a nation that the world reveres—a nation 
whose banner waves proudly high; its motto, “ Fixcelsior !” And 
while with proud patriotism we celebrate the anniversary of the 
day that broke for us oppression’s iron rod, we should let a sense 
of our happy situation awake in us the warmest sensations of 
eratitude to the Supreme Being who cast our lot in this christian 
land, where the light of the precious gospel has been diffused ;— 
this Zand ! the asylum for the distressed and persecuted of every 
nation, and which is one vast temple where every man can wor- 
ship his Creator according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
Yes, our land of freedom will ever “remain unshaken by the force 
of tyrants, undiminished by the flight of time.” PHILANDER. 
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The Meon, 


“A LIVELY TYPE OF TUE STATE OF MAN ON EARTH. 


As the moon in her orbit places more of the bedy of the earth 
between her and the sun, her light and splendor diminish, witil 
in a given time, utter darkness takes place; so man, according as 
he pursues the pleasures and vanities of the world, recedes from 
the reflected image of his Divine Maker, the impression becoming 
every day more faint, until at length nothing remains but a dark 
deformed mass of matter, liable to an eternal eclipse. 

But as the moon in her increase presents renewed phases to the 
sun, she daily improves in light and beauty, until at length she 
attains the summit of perfection and splendor, by reflecting the 
complete image of that great, all-vivifying luminary ;—thus man, 
when by the influence of divine grace he begins to turn his back 
on the pomps and vanities of the world, and seeks with humility, 
faith, and zeal, to renew the impression of the all-holy God and 
Saviour on his soul, will daily improve in true wisdom and real 
happiness, going on from strength to strength, until the Divine 
Mind isso fully represented, that nothing remains but the eternal 


fruition of glory, peace, and joy! LANCONIATHUS. 
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The Ounce Letter, 


o> For the benefit of many of our subscribers, we publish this 
article. 
A writer in the “ Doyleston Olive Branch” has been at great 
puis to ascertain how much ean be transmitted for five cents. 
\n avoirdupois half ounce is 218% grains. Wafers, one grain. 
Sealing wax, usual quantity, five grains. A sheet of foolscap 
weighs 172 grains; letter paper, 185. Small ettveiopes, 42 grains 
large, 52, You ean send a letter 300 miles for five cents, con- 
iuining, viz: the sheet of letter paper enclosing seven bank notes 
sealed with wax; or the letter with three bank notes in an en- 
velope. Half a sheet of letter paper with a half eagle enclosed 
under wax. A sheet with a dime and a half enclosed, secured by 
waters. A single sheet of letter paper with a quarter eagle 
enclosed, secured by wax. <A sheet of foolscap in an envelope, 
- sealed with a wafer. One and a half sheets of letter paper, secured 

by wax,or wafer. ‘These calculations are based upon the ordi- 
nary letter paper now in use. By using very thin French paper, 
t greater number of sheets go to the half ounce, of course. 


WM. N. COOKE, 





An Appeal to our Young Friends, 


[x bringing to the notice of our friends, the public, and our 
-ubseribers, the second number of “ The American Eagle Maga- 
-ine,’ we are in hopes that we shall receive such patronage and 
support as an undertaking of this character merits. We derive, 1 
conducting this periodical, amusement, pleaswre, and instruction , 
uid hope, in due time, it may prove an auxiliary to that power- 

cugine, the Press, by disseminating the pure principles of 
Virtue, Truth, and Honesty; and we most thankfully open our 


~ 


columns as a depot for the talent, energies, and exertions of the 
youth of our country. We pledge ourselves to consecrate the 
proceeds which may accrue from the publication of this work 


for its enlargement, beauty, and inaprovement; and it will ever 
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be our faim, Kagle-like, to soar higher and higher through the 
etherial canopy, majestically floating through the air, proclaiming 
Peace, Liberty, and our Country ;—never faint, never limited in 
our exertions, progressing onward and upward,—having for our 
guide and compass, Art, Neience, and Literature; ever keeping 
Religion, our bright polar star, steadily in view. 

We would now earnestly solicit the attention of the youth of 
our country, but more particularly the young gentlemen and 
ladies of this great empire city. We would appeal to their 
feelings, in the ardent hope of enlisting their springing energies in 
behalf of the steady extension of this youthful enterprise. Will 
you not subscribe, and thus support and sustain this effort of 
ours, though feeble yet reasonable, and made strong by the 
arguments and power which uphold it, or have you not that taste 
for polite literature, ennobling science, and the encouragement 
of talent among your assoctates and companions? Would you 
hide and bury that talent which the Lord has given, and stifle 
the exertions that are making to develope and increase it tenfold, 
or would you cheerfully join us in promoting its cultivation ? 
A low whisper responds ;—the natural impulse of the conscience 
dictates an answer to these queries: “I will encourage, support, 
and sustain you in your efforts!” Encourage, then, by sub- 
scribing, and bring your mind, genius, and imagination, in 
full play, by contributing your productions to our columns, and 
numbers will be added to our subscription list, thus enabling us 
to continue the publication of this work with credit to ourselves, 
our friends, and our country. ‘l’o our juvenile readers we would 
say,—In contributing, we would like to see a Jaudable ambition, 
and a rival spirit displayed: it will cause you to renew your 
energies, and exercise more forcibly your talents; and, as an 
incentive, we offer every month, for the two best original pieces, 
sent in before the 18th day of each, two handsome and interesting 
works on literature, science, or some other instructive subject, as 
prizes ;——the largest and most handsome as the first prize, and the 
latter for the second. It would be highly gratifying to see out 
desk piled with contributions before the Lsth of July. All lite. 








()() Flow to do Good. 





rary and other communications for the present, until further notice, 


is viven, may be addressed to John J. Schoolcraft, 2060 Post 
Ojlice, N. Y., post-paid. We hope soon to obtain some eligible 
situation up town, as an office, which will be neatly fitted up for 


the sale of the Magazine. At present it may be obtained at No. 
6 Broad Street, third floor, front office. 


low to do Good, 
We quote the following noble sentiments from the Principles 


of Criminal Law. hey breathe the pure spirit of Christianity, 
and exhibit ruth in all her moral dignity and beauty: 


‘Tt is not enough that the wealthy classes, like the pharisee of 
old, selfsatisfied in their abstinence from a certain set of crimes, in 
their compliance with the usages of society, and in their general 
intellivence, * thank God that they are not as many men are,” and 
suppose that there is nothing to amend in a state of society ‘which 
yearly condemns thousands to suffer the penalty of crimes to which 
that very state of society has tempted them, and against which it has 
provided no safeguard. Wealth and power were net given either to 
enable the possessors to enjoy in great abundance the pleasures of 
sense, or even to sit down in quiet comfort, well pleased with them- 
selves that they have no temptation to do evil. Riches and great- 
ness are the talents which the lord who went on a far journey confided 
to his servants, to be used so as to bring him at his coming an ample 
return. Let the landlord at that day “be able to greet his greater 
master with * Lord, thou gavest me abundance, and lo! IL have used 
it to enlarge thy kingdom ; here are the tenants and the Jaborers 
whom | have lived among and instructed, as well by kind words as 
example—they are good Christians and happy men—let them be my 
companions for eternity!” Let the princely merchant and wealthy 
manufacturer be able to reply, * Lord, [ had not extensive estates 

confided to me, but [have had numerous dependants, T[ have for. 
borne to enrich myself as T might have done, in order to afford to 
these people the instructions and the comforts without which man 
sinks into the brute. Here are my work-people--my porters, my 
clerks—thy talent has gained ten!” Were such the rule instead of 
the exception, we should not need to build gaols and workhouses. 
But this happy state of things cannot be expected yet, even if all 
wereas much alive to the duties of their high station, as [ thank God 
many are; for changes in society go on slowly. In the mean time, 
it only remains that levislators do their duty too; and when they find 
a poor wretch steeped to the lips in misery and guilt, let them look 
with compassion upon him, however low he may have fallen : > and for 
His sake in whose IMAGE he was made, endeavor to rescue him from 
cegradation, and restore the font prodigal to his Father and theirs.” 
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Gratified at the reception given by both the Press and the Public, to their Botanica! 
enterprise, the Publishers waited till the success of the Monthly Flora was no longer 
doubtful, to respond to the call for a work on the Animal Kingdom in the same style. 
There are many thousands in the country anxious to acquire information on this sub: 
ject, but deterred from prosecuting the study, as much by the technicality and anatomical 
detail of the works relating to it, as by their extreme costliness. In the present under- 
taking, these faults are entirely remedied. 

The descriptive portion is thoroughly scientific, without dry detail, care being 
taken to give every thing of importance ; and there is opportunity enough to diversify, 
with anecdotes and poetry, to make it far surpass, in interest, any thing that can be 
“ft attempted in fiction. In each article we have endeavored to embody the most valuable 
ni ideas of preceding writers, adopting their laiguage waen felicitous, and re-writing the 
whole, so asto make a continuous narrative, instead of confusing the reader by num- 
berless quotations ; thus absorbing whatever is really valuable in other works in this.— 
: Each number contains papers oa general science, including comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology ; subjects rep!zte with interest, and offered in this way for the first time. It 
is preceded by an introduction giving a general view of the grand divisions and clas- 
ses, and more especially devoted to the nervous system, on which the classification 
we follow, that of Baron Cuvier, is based. Each animal is afterwards taken up 
separately, three departments, at least, being represented in each number. 

Ample illustrations, carefully engraved, and colored, in every instance, to the life, are 
indispensible, to ensure clear ideas and rapid progress ; the publishers themselves 
execute these; the unrivalled facilities their establishment affords, enabling them 
to surpass, in point of beauty and accuracy, any thing of the kind heretofore attempted. 
In most cases the locality of the animal will be shown in its plate. The necessary 
explanation plates will be drawa and colored under the supervision of the Editor. 

The work is published in a large octavo form, in Moathly Numbers, each Number 
containing 33 pages of letter-press and four large plates, mostly from steel engra- 
Vings, representing, at least, six specimens of Natura! History. 
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i” This work will be furnished to subscribers at $1,50 per year, in advance. Two copies sent to 
one address, $2,50, im advance. 


¥ A very liberal discount allowed to Agents. 
: 


All communications must be addressed, (post paid,) to the Publishers, LEWIS & BROWN, 135 Nas- 
+ Sau, or 272 Pearl Street, where subscriptions will be received and agents supplied. 
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LEWIS &§ BROWWS 


SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING BOOK, 


Containing a series of Progressive Lessons, illustrated with Original Designs for Imi- 
tation, with full directions for Drawing and Shading every Subject. Including Rural 
Scenery, Picturesque Architecture, Marine Views, Animals, Flowers, and the Budi- 
ments of the Human Figure, with a concise system of Perspective. 


Complete in 12 Numbers, each number containing 4 Illustrative Plates. 
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NEW YORK: 
LEWIS & BROWN, 
272 PEARL STREET. 
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ad The Am rican|Ea gle Magazine.—-No. 1. June, 1816. By Scnootcrart, Duprey, & Sie 
“? Mornis.—This magazine is interesting to us because itis edited by young men, and, f#? 

/ eF ie 
+) particularly, beciuse one of these bears a name well-known and Seiiitbnored in vee 

: ; Fe) 

: mm . : ° e * : e 7 yee 
ef) American litera'ure. ‘This first number is highly creditable to its conductors. To Ge 
ww /] . > . “4 . . . G +> 
~4 make their future issues still more attractive, they would find it to their interest to (J 
e ow ; s s 7 ex 
*.% select subjects less learned and nearer home than some of their present topics. They (2. 
wow “ey : : ; sz 
*~@ should write with the home-seeret. It is the fashion with some to make a mock of jay 
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these young undertakings in literature. Wecannot understand why it is not quite as 


honorable in a “lad of spirit” to drive out his magazine as his blood-nag and gossamer 
sully on the Avenue ; to sow a harvest of pleasant thoughts ia print, as a crop of wild 
oats in taverns and gaming-houses; to cultivate the 
lip. 
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intellect as well as the upper 

or our own part, we contemplate with rather more satisfaction a young gentle- 

» man brandishing a goose-quill than one who bestows his juvenile energies on the 

“£5 twirling of a cane of the length and circumference of a pipe-stem. In this spirit we oe 

. heartily commend the enterprise of our young triumvirate,and every undertaking of the oe 
kind.—Hvening Mirror. : 


The American Eagle Magazine.—A Journal dedicated to Science, Art and Literature. ¢%+ 


es ae 
Edited by Schoolcraft, Dudley & Morris. Published by the Editors. Vol. I. No. 1. § 
~~ Termscash! $1,25 a year, or 12} centsa single copy. 
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| of the enterprising gentlemen engaged in the above work, we believe are under ‘4° 


i #eaTS of “aMoee. ‘The pt rese nt number disp! ay S ev ideneces of judicious taste and lauda- RSs. 
that their efforts will meet with all that encouragement which 
xpanding talent and genius deserve. The sentiments contained in the § Introduction’ 
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ire truthful, well expressed, and would do credit to older heads.—Spirit of the Age. t 
moat oe 
Che American Magle, Vol. 2- . 1.—We commend this little Magazine to juvenile om 
/ aspirants of the 


pen, who irene ees ir first efforts under the guidance of these 
very promising editors, of their own age. 
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ine American agile 1s really a very 
acreable literary miscellan 1y. Itis edited by John L. Schoolcraft (a son of 5 distin- 
“J ourshed Ethnologist,) in conjunction with Messrs. T. C. Dudley and D. W. 
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American Eac te is the title of a new menthly magazine, furnished to sub- ise 


are purely of a literary character, and highly 
creditable to the youthful edt a; of Commerce. : he 


rs at $1,25 per annum. Its conte 
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The Anerican Magazine.—This is No. 1 of anew periodical, edited and nablished 
« a ’ Pa 5 - . . . . . tae 
a Schooleraft, Dudley and Morris. The project is to give a due attention ‘Science, fe 
_+T * : 1 . © Se 
Art and Literature. It has some good things.—Sun.. 
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Magazine.—For Jane.—This is the first number of an un- {3¢ 
which is edited by Schooleraft, Dudley & Morris, young gentlemen ae 





Ge 
who having the cacoethes scribendi upon them, have taken this method of working off ee 
the desire to seribbie. The number before us does not afford much scope for criticism, but oo 
proiaises well when the editors have got warm to their work. Theyask the literary yo 
contributions of those who are afflicted likewise withthemselves. The terms are $1,25 Om 
perannum. We wish the debutants all success.—T ribune. eee. 
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